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Che Griental Annual. 


{Tus volume is the first of a new series, in- 
tended to embrace the most interesting 
ion of Mahommedan history, with the 
illustrious men who figure on its canvass, and 
by the striking character of their lives and 
actions, are most likely to arrest the attention 
of the reader. The series of three volumes, 
just completed, was intended to convey some 
pes grarergs with the manners, customs, 
habits, the literature, arts, and social 
condition, of India. The series here com- 
menced, is projected to comprise the hi 
of Hindustan in ‘ages long before i 
conquest had: reduced 123 millions of its 
natives to dependence. Accordingly, we have, 
in this volume, the lives of the Mogul em 
rors, commencing with Timur = 
merlane, in 1336, and ending with Baber, in 
1631. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
memoirs are merely the dry bones of history, 
for they are eo animated by pleasant aneedote 
as to have neither the dullness nor gra 
ich many persons are apt to associate 
i Ceiling. The traits of the mi 
ones ate attractively drawn, and the 
dents. of . their Bie? essingly narrated, 
combining amusement with instruction so 
smine to make the whole book “as 
3 a fuiry tale.” Besides, the 
. Hobart Caunter, is not a 
closet writer, his familiarity with India 
ng 


: 


- 


i 
i 


ing him to invest the history of that 
with no common inducements to 


7 


Tilustrations, as in former. years, are 

oer wo iu number, from drawings by 
jell; and they are engraved in the same 

style of excellence as heretofore. The 

is a characteristic whole- 

Baber; the vignette, the majesti 
im; next is Crossing a 7 


t of Java,.a superb 
i scenes at Old 





nations!) the splendid 
Palace, aay even in decay, with a distant 
view of moder Delhi; the State Prison, at 
Delhi, a scene of moonlight and fearful 


gloom ; a terrific phenomenon of the Hooghly, 
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a sudden influx of the tide, or rush of the 
, a8 it is termed ; and the original of our 

Cut :—] 

4 Mohammedan at Prayers. 

Nothing can be more than the 
Mohammedans in general are in conforming 
to the ceremonial observances of their wor- 
ship. In India, you will frequent observe 


& grave votary of the Arabian ) Wi 
his long, lean visage; black, bushy and 
angular frame, seated before the door of a 


musjid, offering up his prayers, while the 
vacant expression of his features betrays the 
utter absence of devotion from his heart. 
He is to be seen on the een nc the 
mosque, sitting upon a piece of striped carpet 
called a satringee, to imply that he is some- 
thing superior to the common mass of his 
fellow-worshippers, who rest themselves upon 
the bare earth. His carpet is spread upon a 
chabutra, a frame raised several inches from 
Mm ground, which is brought and removed 
of homility than of pomp in this “e 
: oi : ~ 

According to their law, Mussulmauns are 
at dawn, at noon, between noon and sunset, 
at stinset, and about an hour and a half after 
the sun has eee. When the wor- 
shipper. prays before a mosque, he tucks his 
legs under him, as it is considered a mark of 
irreverence to show the feet. 

[To show the entertaining character of 
the letter-press, we quote another passage 
or two, as the following description of} 


The Rajak’s Palace in Boutan. 


lerity and grandeur of its a ce, 
though I had previously conceived s favour- 
able idea of it from similar on the 


~. It is an ob two hundred yards 
t, and a ‘handed in, depthy divided 


ments of the 
to the officers and servants of government. 
There ere three stories of apartments, 
which communicate by handsome verandas 
continued round the inside of the whole 
building, and from the middle:story commu- 
nicating by a to the rajah’s apart 
ments in the centre. From the windows of 
the upper chambers balconies project, of a 
size to hold fifteen or twenty persons ; but 
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there are no windows below, as they would 
not contribute to the strength of the place. 
The walls are of stone and clay, built thick, 
and with a greater slope inwards than is 
given to European buildings. The roof has 
little slope, and is cavered with shingles, 
kept down by large stones placed upon them, 
in the manner the Portuguese fasten the 
tilea of their houses. in Madeira; it projects 
considerably beyond the walls. The t- 
meats are spacious, and as well proportioned 
as any in Europe. The only singularity 
that strikes at first sight is the ladders in- 
stead of stuirs ; but the steps are broad, and, 
after a little use, are nat found inconvenient. 
The Bouteas, however, are not ignorant of 
a more eligible method of ascent; for, at 
one of the two gateways of the pulace, isa 
large and well-formed flight of stone steps. 
The pillars supposting the verandas are of 
wood, uniform, and painted; but their 
eave is not such as would please an eye ac- 
customed to better architecture: they swell 
too much towards the bottem, and have a 
capital like two, long brackets joined toge- 
ther. The ornaments pusinted upon the 
pillars and walls are chiefly flowers and 
dragons, in the Chinese taste; and, as in 
China, bells are seen hangisg from the cor- 
ners of the roof. It will here occur to the 
reader, that the Bouteas are of the race of 
Tartars who conquered and still govern 
China, The timber used in the palace, and 
in the ordinary houses, is chiefly fir. 
Though the beams and smaller parts are 
joined hy mortise and dovetail only, without 
pins, either of iron or wood, there appears 
no deficiency of strength and security in the 
work. Most of the floors in the pulace are 
boarded; and, from the great. breadth of 
some of the planks, we judged the trees to 
have been of much larger size than any we 
had met with. They have also floors com- 
— of pebble«, well cemented together, 
e walls are whitewashed, with a stripe of 
= all rapes a little below the ie Bpon 
top of every chapel, or other ce 
where Phere is an alter and service yrs 
formed, a.small cylinder is placed, five or 
six feet long, usually covered with white 
etoth, with a broad ring of red, bordered by 
two of blue, round the middle of it. Those 
upon the palace, and other houses belonging 
to the rejah, are gilt, and become a showy 
ornament.”? 
[In our next extract, one of the beautifal 
prints is thus ingeniously grafted on the 
memoir of Baber. ] 


The Fire-pheasant of Java. 
One of his favourite amusements wes col- 
_— yare animals of different countries ; 
and‘of such objects of curiosity, perhaps no 
country in the world supplies a greater 
abundance and variety than India. Among 
the tribe, the 7, of 
2 


23 


Java ia one of the most deservedly distin- 
guished. It is called the fire- pheasant, from 
the circumstance of its having upon the 
back, just above the tail, a mass of feathera 
of an ardently luminous colour. In some 
lights, this is so bright as to appear like a 
flame of fire. The darkest tint about the 
neck and body is of an intense. purple, 
deepening almost into a Prusgiun blue. This 
pervadea the neck and back, gradually sub- 
siding towards the tail, until it terminates in 
the flume-colour feathers already mentioned. 
The tuft on the head is dark blue, but the 
colour is lexs intense than that of the back. 
About the eyes, which are of a deep scarlet, 


the feathers assume a tint of pale-greenish 
azure. The beak is yellow, blended with 


brown, and the legs are red. From the tail, 
two white feathers branch with a graceful 
curve, terminating in a black circular spot, 
like the tail-feathers of the peacock. The 
white streaks upon the body are on a ground 
of bluish purple, similar in tint to the wings, 
but not so dark. The bird is about the size 
of a common danghill cock. The hen is of 
a reddish brown, with nothing of splendour 
in her Plamege, Several specimens of thia 
beautiful bird have been sent to England ; 
but. every one that I have seen is without 
the two long tail-feathers; which circum- 
stance has led many members of the Zoolo- 

ical Society to doubt their existence in the 
iving bird. The fact is, that in the island 
of Java, of which the heasant is a 
native, those feathers are so highly valued, 
that the Javanese invariably pluck them 
from the bird whenever it is obtained, and 


sell them at a high price; and, in 
3 9 roo 
once ace 


tion as they are difficult to procure 
they become valuable. This will at » AC. 
count for the specimens sent to Europe be- 


ing generally, if not always, without the 
tall-fenthers." - 


Youth of Timur. 
descended ftom the Moghul 
inces, Timur’s early life was passed remote 
the pomp of courts, amid scenes of pas- 
toral repose, but in which his restless and 
energetic spirit sought and found sufficient 
incitement to enterprise. From his earliest 


he had manifested oms of that 
intrepid and indomitable spirit which distin- 
— his whole career. “All the youth of 
neighbourhood flocked to him, placed 


themselves under his guidance, submitted to 
lg tee hye 
cy. 8 en of his judici i 
at this early period wilf seen from on 
following anecdote. A camel, having strayed 
from its companions, was found a the 
pastures claimed by the rustic associates. of 
young Timur. Not being able to decide 


whether they should retain or drive it away, 
thus 
matter:—“If the camel entered 


they 


ppealed to their leader, who 


ay 
the 
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your pastures from a level country, it is in- 
cumbent upon you to let him return to the 
herd from which he has strayed; but if he 
came from a hilly country, and it is probable 
he may not be able to join his companions 
without being to be devoured b: 
wild beasts, it will be proper to detain him. 
Thus the most extensive monarchy of the 
East may be said to have originated in the 
sports of a few youths, which sports were 
directed by a boy finally destined to be one of 
the greatest conquerors recorded in the his- 
tories of nations. 


yore Che Forget-me-not 


[Is well sustained throughout, and, as here- 
tofore, charmingly combines amusement 
with “sound moral lesson.’? We have 
abridged one of the best prose pieces, the 
interest of which is anything but prosy. It 
is lively, pleasant, and jaunty, and altogether 
an entertaining affair.] 
THE NICE DOCTOR. 
By J. Forbes Dalton, Esq. 


& Went, well, Monsieur Albert, I don’t"want 
to repeat what you can’t like to hear. It’s of 
no use to say the same thing over and over 
again, as we have been doing for the last 
hour. As for your never being happy with- 
out my daughter—bah! I know better, and 
so will you before long. She’s a good girl, 
to be sure, but there are plenty more, plenty 
—enough fur every body to find one. So 
good luck to you !’’ 

Thus said old Jouffray, a flourishing silk- 
manufacturer of Lyons, to young™ Albert 
Cluneau, a lieutenant on half-pay, at the end 
of a conversation, the purport of which no 
reader can be at a loss to guess. An un- 

leasant interview was that for both parties, 
inasmuch as the old gentleman’s doors 
always been open to young Albert, from his 

von upward ; and somehow he had latter! 
Fane an especial favourite, notwithstand- 
ing his father’s death, which left him with 
little more than his sword and his commis- 
sion. 

‘I feel my presumption, monsieur,” sighed 
the doleful lover; “‘I have been rash. Cer- 
tainly, an obscure demi-solde ought not to 
aspire to one placed so far above him in 
fortune as Ma’meelle Cesarine. But it was 
not yesterday, monsieur, that I first ——” 





‘Bah! bah!’ exclaimed Monsieur Jouf- host. 


fray, interrupting him, “don’t take it into 
your head that Iam rich. We never know 
what we are worth in trade. Up and down 
go the markets. The workmen become 
riotous. Gouds go out of fashion. Bad 


debts, &c. &e. &c. No use talking to you 
about such matters. rine you 4 been 
brought up to mercantile pursuits, though. 
Some chance of getting a few hundred thou- 
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sand francs together then; but, now ——” 
and he concluded with an expressive shrug of 
the’shoulders. 

“ Hundreds of thousands of francs !*’ 
groaned Albert, with an expression of min- 

astonishment and despair. 

“6 Ay, ay,’® said the merchant, wishing to 
get away from further importunities.—* Must 
jook to the future. Don’t suppose, though, 
that I’d sell my child for money against her 
will. Not made of that sort of stuff. Only 
must have something for the ménage. So, 
to show you I’ve no ill will or bad opinion 
of you, I tell you plainly that if you had 
bat one hundred thousand francs, and 
Cesarine liked you as well as you say you 
like her; I would make no farther objections. 
However, as matters are, you had better look 
out for somebody else. Bah! Don’t look 
so dismal. Never fear! People don’t die 
for love in France. But I am wanted in the 
counting-house.” The interview then termi- 
nated, somewhat abruptly, by a shake of the 
hand and a “ Bon jour;”’ and from that day, 
the lieutenant never could contrive to call 
when his old friends were “ at home.” 

Now Cesarine, the subject of the above 
conversation, and very many more which fol- 
ee gy her father and mother, was 

together an exceedingly pleasant, 
lady to look at. Nature seemed to have 
intended her for a remarkably pretty brunette ; 
but, somehow, thongh her hair and eyes 
were dark, nothing could be more delicately 
clear and white than her complexion. 

Some weeks after the lover’s declaration, 
Monsieur Joufftay had the honour of a fare- 
well visit from a general officer, about to 
depart to assume the command of a distant 
province. A formal “ P.P.C.” accorded not 
with Monsieur Jouffray’s ideas of hospi- 
tality; so the ceremonious call became an 
unceremonious, but by nu means unsubstan- 
tial dinner. ; 

The general and his staff accepd the 
invitation, sans facom and did exceeding 
honour to their host's good fare and excel- 
lent wines, purticularly the latter. Thus it 
came to pass, that when the hour for sayi 
adieu arrived, the gallant guest exp 
himself infinitely obliged for all the polite 
attentions that he had received during his 
sojourn in Lyons, and finished by declaring 
that nothing would afford him more pleasure 
than an opportunity of serving his worthy 


“ Never fear applying to me, monsieur,” 
said he. ‘If what you wish lie in my 
power, it shall be done. I am au desespoir 
at the idea of quitting such amiable friends; 
but, we soldiers—" and he concluded, after a 
siguificant shrug, “I wish monsieur had a 
son in the army. He should not be forgot- 
ten, rely upon it.” 

Upon this hint, our worthy manufacturer 























ventured to speak a few words in behalf of 
Albert Ciuneau, whom he described as a 
oung man of excellent principles and abi- 
ities. 

The result of this leave-taking was an 

official announcement to Albert Cluneau, in 
consequence of which he left Lyons with a 
heavy heart, to join a regiment then at Gre- 
noble, whence it was to march he knew not 
whither. 
- Some months had elapsed, and autumn 
was on the wane, when Dr. Lestrange, the 
family physician, was closeted with Madame 
Jouffray, to whom he discoursed at consider- 
able length of nerves, and lungs, and pulmo- 
nary processes, and the effects of a smoky 
atmosphere and confinement, &c. &c. 

“We have always lived here, and been 
very well,” observed the unsophisticated 
dame. “Indeed, I think our air is parti- 
cularly wholesome ; so, what can ail our dear 
child I can’t think. I must refer you to my 
husband ; but, I really don’t think he can 
manage to leave his business.” 

“If Mademoiselle does not spend the 
winter at Nice, I will not answer for the con- 
sequences,” observed the doctor authorita- 
tively. 

Monsieur Jouffray listened patiently enough 
while the doctor talked in scientific terms 
beyond his comprehension ; but, when 
the subject of purer and milder air was 
introduced, he could not refrain from ob- 
serving somewhat brusquely :— Eh ! what ? 

away from Lyons for pure and mild air? 

ou cannot be serious. There is no spot in 
France, and, of course, no where else in the 
universe, to he com toit. I have lived 
here all my life, and never knew what illness 
was—bah! However, I don’t mind taking 
a country-house, if you think that will do 
Cesarine any good; but as for leaving my 
business, and going over the mountains, 


and nobody knows where—bah! it’s ridicu- 
lous.” 


The doctor, however, stuck to his point 
with a tenacity which surprised the worthy 
couple exceedingly, inasmuch as such was 
not his wonted habit, and, moreover, his 
advice appeared contrary to his interest. This 
last consideration wrought powerfully upon 
Monsieur Jouffray when he began to cogi- 
tate upon the subject ; so he took a map of 
the southern coast, and finding that Nice 
lay on the border of Italy, it struck him that 
the expensive and hitherto deemed useless 
journey might be converted into a profitable, 
mercantile speculation. 

“Humph!” said he, running his fore- 
finger along the outline of the bay, “it seems 
but a step to Genoa, and then across to 
Turin. Bah! it’s no distance. Nothing 
like dealing on the spot. My stock of silk is 
getting low; I can buy largely, and pay 
ready money too. That’s something, I know, 
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in Piedmont. I see plainly I shall make a: 
good thing of it. When I have once settled 
the ladies in a good house, they won’t want 
me till it’s time to return home.” , 

Having thus resolved, few preparations 
were needful; and, on the third day, the 
little family party embarked on board a com- 
modious, though somewhat clumsy-looking, 
vessel. 

“ Ma foi !” exclaimed Monsieur Jouffray, 
on their arrival at Arles, “ it’s very extraor- 
dinary! The child seems to be better al- 
ready. I suppose there mnst be something 
in the change of air, for I’m sure it’s not 
better here than at Lyons. I hope she will 
be able to bear the over-land journey as 
well. I will take care to have en eusy car- 
He and not make the days’ journeys too 
long.” 

Ail this was very kind of Papa Jouffray ; 
but, to say the truth, no one seemed so 
much fatigued at the end of each subsequent 
day’s journey as the good man himself; 
and, on their arrival at Marseilles, he pro-. 
posed a halt. in order, as he said, “ to see 
the lions.’ But, in reality, he grudged the 
time spent without doing business, and 
hoped to occupy a few hours geome 
among his correspondents in that city. 
Right glad was he, therefore, to meet at his 
hotel the general with whom he had parted 
on such friendly terms: more perticularly 
when that officer and his staff volunteered 
to take the ladies under their protection, 
and “ show them everything.” 

So the brief time of their sojourning was 
extremely agreeable and refreshing to all till 
the eve of their departure, when the general 
took an opportunity of privately condoling 
with Monsieur Jouffray upon the alteration 
in his daughter’s health and appearance. 

“ Ma foi! Monsieur le pate !” exe 
claimed the futher, ‘‘ what can you mean ? 
She was never better. Cuan bear travelling 
as well as you or I can. Should have 
turned back home aguin, if it hadn’t been 
for some little affairs of my own at-Genoa.’? 

“ Don’t deceive yourself, my dear sir,” 
observed the general, gravely. ‘You are 
in the habit of seeing her daily, and there- 
fore do not perceive the change; but,’? 
(here he shook his head,) ‘ but, my friend, 
that pain in the side, thet flush upon the 
cheek! I am sorry to speak thus to you. 
It is best to be prepared. You certainly 
cannot do better than take her to Nice, and 
it is because you are going thither that I 
have ventured to introduce this painful sub- 





ject. Here is a letter to a very old friend 


of mine, high in the medical department, 
who intends to pass the winter there. If 
any man can cure your daughter, he is the 
man: but, I must warn you that he is very 
eccentric, and likes better to attend the poor 
than the rich. I have also heard strange 
tales of his exorbitant charges to he latter, 
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Monsieur Jouffray returned thanks, took 
the letter, shrugged his shoulders, declared 
that it was all a mistake, and that Cesarine 
‘was going on admirably, and so forth; but 
the general nevertheless shook his head in- 
credulously, and finally took leave of the 
somewhat more anxious father with a sigh 
and @ most deploring, compazsionute, rueful 
countenance. 

Monsieur Jouffray very considerately for- 
bore from mentioning this conversation to 
his spouse; but could not avoid watching 
his danghter’s looks and conduct more 
elosely during the remuinder of their journey. 

The consequence was « degree of alarm 
respecting her, which he had never before 
experienced. Ever and anon, when the 
exrriage was jolted violently. she would 
place her hand upon her side, while an ex- 
pression of anguish came over her counte- 
Bance, Moreover, a languor, which he had 
not previously {noticed, now appesred al- 
most always to be upon her, and she would 
sit eilent sometimes for hours. Even when 
her. lively and particular friend and come 
panion, Fanchette Dubois, roused and ex- 
cited her to smile, the impulse lasted but 
a few minutes, and then she would shake 
her head, ‘put her hand to her side, end re- 
lapse into her former lethargy. In this 

state, mutters continued when they crossed 
the river Var and arrived ut Nice, just as 
the golden gleams of the setting san were 
{nding uway from the face of the broad, 
blue sen. 

e & e 


s e 2 


“* Ma foi!” said monsieur one night to 
madame, “there is sume difference in cli- 
mate after all; though this eternal sunshide 
does not exactly suit my eyes. often wish 
to be in the counting-house instead. I hope, 
however, it will do Cesarine She 


seems already than when we first 
arrived.” 
“1 fear not,” replied the mother; “ she 


was complaining to me this afternoon of 
that pain in her side, though, to look at her 
only, I should be of your opinion.” 

Thus commenced between the parents a 

long ‘conversation, the result of which 
‘was that Monsieur Jouffray resolved to deli- 
ver the general’s letter to his friend the 
doctor on the following tnorning. 

He was received with ease and politeness 
by the medical gentleman, who exhibited no 
wymptome of eccentricity until he had perused 
the epistte. 

Monsieur Jouffray stated that it was some 
internal complaint, of what nature he could 
not say; but he wished for the doctor’s 
opinion and advice. In reply, the doctor 
said that he would much rather not have any 
thing to do with the matter, as he wished to 
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when they would call him in against his in- be 
clination.” 





without patients fur a time, in order to 
finish a medical work that he had im hand. 
However, after much entreaty, he agreed, 
with great apparent reluctance, to have an 
interview with mademoiselle, stipulating that 
no one else should be present. “ As I have 
not the honour of knowing your good. lady,” 
said he, “I cannot mean any dis- 
respect to her: am L nase wontyhn donkey 
but a patient describe her own feelings. 
third person that till talk bothers one. 
Aad as for keeping a mother quiet on such 
occasions, bah! madame and | can ehat the 
matter over afterwards.” 

On his return home, Monsieur Jouffray 
had some difficulty in obtaining madame’s 
ratification of this agreement; nor did she 
consent till, after speaking much of what the 
grourel said of Dr. Protean’s extraordinary 
alents, he added that the latter was by vo 
means a good-looking man, and, certainly, 
ony ress of age. 

the doctor came and had a long, 
private interview with Cesarine, who came 
therefrom with glistening eyes, and declared 
that he was a most wonderful man, that he 
had described every symptom of her com- 
laint, and that she felt the most entire con- 
ence in his judgment. 

With the parents, however, the doctor was 
very laconic, though he said calmly, “ you 
need not be uneasy about her, for 1 can cure 
her. So you have only to give me a hundred 
thousand fraucs, and consider the business 
as settled.” 

Both Monsieur and Madame were literall 
struck speechless at this abrupt and m 
extraordinary proposition, and bd and 
gaped at each other as thongh questioning 
whether they were not in the presence of a 
hunatic, The awkward pause was broken by 
Dr. Proteau, who covlly observed, “ If you do 
not happen to have so much by you, your 
note of hund will do just as well. From my 
friend the general’s letter, I am perfectly 
aware with whom I have the honour o 
speaking.” 

“Nom de Dieu!” shrieked Monsieur 
Jouffray, “who and what do you take me 
for, that you speak of such a sum as though 
it were a mere hagatelle 7” 

“Precisely so,” observed the imperturbable 
doctor, “1 do consider it a mere telle, 
What is such a trifle when compared with 
the life of an only child 2” 

“You must be joking, monsieur,” said 
madame, with an arch, coaxing smile. 

“ Not at all,” replied the doctor; “I am 
perfectly serious, and never allow myself to 
c tr ort be chaffered with. There are 
other medical men in Nice; consult them, if 
you think proper. However, mademoiselle 

shall not suffer from delay ; I will send her 
something to take this moruing, which 1 
shall just have time to mix up before 1 take 
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a tide with a friend to Mont Calvo. There- 
fore, exeusé my abrupt departure. Consider 
my present visit and what I shall send to 
mademoiselle merely as an evidence of my 
respect for monsieur le general and his 
friends: but, fur the last time, remember 
that, if you wish for my attendance profes- 
sionally, I never did, and never will, deviate 
from terms which I have once specified, 
unless, indeed, | were to fail in performing a 

eure; and, in that case, I should 
scorn to pocket a si sous,”’ 

As he uttered the last words he rose, and 
politely took leave of the bewildered couple, 
who, after a brief consultation, resolved 
to seek medical adviee at a less exorbitant 
rate elsewhere ; and, with that intent, they 
walked into town, whence they did not 
return till the hour of dinner. 

In the mean time, Cesarine had received 
the bottle promised by the doctor, and hed 
taken one small glass from it. The effects 
did, indeed, appear miraculous. She de- 
clared that every thing she ate or drank 
seemed to have acquired a more delicious 
flavour, that the pain in her side was entirely 
gone, and she described her feelings as 
being altogether yo 

All this ought to have been exceedingly 
gtatifying to her parents, and assuredly was 
so to a certain extent; nevertheless, both, 
and particularly the father, appeared occa- 
sionally to be lost in.a reverie, and the latter 
looked altogether as though it were a doubt- 
ful case whether good or evil had happened 
unto him. That night, of course, another 
consultation took place between the worthy 
couple, and terminated in a decision to call 
in another physician, since it appeared to 
them exceedingly ridiculous to suppose that 
Dr. Proteau was so infinitely superior to all 
others of the profession as to entitle him to 
a little fortune for curing a single patient. 

The gentleman to whom they now had 
recourse was a venerable practitioner. He 
declined the case, adding, “Most fortunate 
is it that you have brought mademoiselle 
into this delightful climate at this particular 
season; fur we have now a visiter, a most 
extraordinary character, come to the 
winter here. I have studied munch, mon- 


gentleman is ! if the days of ic 
were not gone by, I should really think that 


his command !” He then launched out into 
an enthusiastic panegyrie upon the said 
doctor, concluding with instances of his 
eccentricity, all of which, however ridicu- 
lous they might appear, had always some 
good end in view. 

Monsieur Jouffi to persuade 
the venerable man that he was too diffident 
of his own abilities, but all was in vain; 
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and, at last, the doctor ended their conver- 

sation by a sufficiently startling obsetvation: 

prom os ve “ noe a nothing to de 

with it. funeral of a patient 

would deprive me of my Prt ago Big ‘En. 
: te 


patients.’ 

A journal of each day’s proceedings would 
be somewhat tedious; briefly, then, Cezarine 
was all health and spirits till the wonderful 
phial was empty; and from that time she 
began to decline and droop, and the pain in 
her side, lassitude, and other alarming symp- 
toms returned, to the t dismay of her 

ats. Monsieur J y held out stoutly 

t some time against submitting to what he 
was pleased to term “gross imposition and 
unfeeling avarice ;” but, at length, his 
lady put the question seriously to him, 
whether, if their daughter were in her grave, 
he would not give more than a hundred 
thousand francs to bring her to life. 

So with a heavy heart and doleful coun- 
——_ betook b ems to the residence 

\ eau, a to hander 
with him; but he Ga eee p annie | 
when the doctor interrupted him by sayings 
“ Do not let us waste time, monsieur. J am 
told that a merchant considers his word as 
binding as_ his bond; am I right? Do you 
always consider yourself bound in honour to 


perform whatever say you will do, 
vided the conditions aipulated be fulfilled 

“Certainly!” replied Mousieur J; 
warmly ; “1 never did forfeit my word, 

I never will.” 

“ No more will I,” said the doctor. “Se 
ail that you have to do is to give me your bill 
for the amount named, to be paid when your 
daughter is perfectly cured; but, in case of 
failure on my part, to be nothing more than 
waste paper.” 

“‘T cannot afford such a sum,” said Mon- 
sieur Jouffray ; “ you think me rich, but—” 

“That alters the case,” exclaimed Dr. 
Proteau ; “let it be inserted in the agree 
ment or bill, that, if you can prove yourself to 
be not worth more than five times the amount, 
I will then abandon the whole claim.” 

Mote conversation followed to little ef- 
fect, and it was not till a fortnight after 
wards that Monsieur Jouffray, worried, as. he 
declared, his spouse and Mademoiselle 
Dubois, tormented by apprehensions for 
his daughter, — to sign the document in 

uestion. It indeed, been said since 
that his decision was somewhat accelerated 

a letter from Lyons, informing him of 

arrival of large orders from America, in 
consequence of which silk was likely to ad- 
vance. Be that as it may, no sooner had he 
signed the bill than he took himself off for 
Genoa and Piedmont, comforted by the duc- 
tor’s assurance that he would find Cesariue 

tly recovered before his return. 
So the good man went his way at a moat 
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fortunate’ moment for his s ations, and 
made | purchases of silk, which were 
scarcely in his possession when the rise in 
the market more than compensated him for 
the eccentric doctor’s fee. Then he returned 
to Nice, where he found smiling faces and a 
warm welcome ; but, for some cause, Cesa- 
rine blushed deeply when he congratulated 
her upon her improved looks. There was 
something odd too, he thought, in the 
manners of his wife and Mademoiselle Du- 
bois; but he saw that they were all happy ; 
so he kissed them all round, and shortly 
afterwards, in came Dr. Proteau, with whom 
he shook hands warmly, for his heart was 
tight glad within him at what he saw, and 
moreover, he was flushed with success. “If 
T had not come to Nice,” said he, “I never 
should have gone to Piedmont, and so I sup- 
pose I must not grumbie: but you must 
confess now, Doctor, that your terms were 
sadly too high.” 

“The remedy which I have applied is 
worth considerably mote,” replied the doe- 
tor. Here it is in the next room, and I 
recommend you never to let Mademoiselle 
Cesarine part from it any more.”’ - 

“Well,” said Monsieur Jouffray; “that 
is doing more than you promised. Where’s 
the bill? Vil give you an order on demand 
on my bankers. That’s the way we mer- 
chants do business. I told you I never did 
and never will forfeit my word. Where’s the 
bill ?” 

“ Here it is, monsieur,’”’ said a clear but 
tremulous voice, very different from that of 
Dr. Proteau. 

“Eh! what! Albert Cluneau !” exclaimed 
Monsieur Jouffray. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said the young man, 
bowing respectfully, “I take the liberty of 
‘presenting my bill, and reminding you of our 
last conversation, in which you told me that 
af I could contrive to get but one hundred 
thousand. francs——” 

“Bah! bah!” exclaimed Monsieur Jouf- 
fray, “you must have misunderstood. But 

bill! How ?” 
~ 6 have transferred the bill to Captain 
Cluneau,” said the Doctor. 
“ Captain Cluneau !” cried Monsieur Jouf- 


fray. 

a Yes, Captain Cluneau!” shouted a loud 
voice from behind the door, which Albert 
had left open; and forthwith in marched 
the worthy general, saying, “ Captain he is, 
and I’ve come.to thank you, my dear friend, 
for recommending to me a most excellent 
officer. I hope some day to see him a gene- 
ral. It would have been a sad thing to have 
left him idling his time at Lyons, Ten to 
one but he had got into some scrape or en- 
tanglement.” 

“Hem, ahem!” coughed Monsieur Jouf- 
fray. ‘“ But how came he here ?” 
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‘} posted him at St. Laurent,” replied the 
general; “and it is but a step from that to 
this place, over the hills and along the 
vallons, and pleasant walking under the 
shade of the olive-trees.”’ 

“ And 1,” said Dr. Proteau, “I recom- 
mended air and exercise to mademoiselle, 


and so it ns aed ” 

“ Bah, ! Don’t say any more!” cried 
Monsieur Jouffray; “I see it all now. A 
regular conspiracy. Yon’ve outmancuvred 
me, general. Isn’t that the word ?—Come 
the old soldier over me, eh! Albert! Well, 
well, I believe I was wrong; for you’re a 
good lad, and 1 knew your father, and so I 
won’t be worse than my word, and if Cesa- 
rine——” 

“ En avant, Cluneau !” shouted the gene- 
tal; and even as though her name had been 
a word of command, it had scarcely 
her father’s lips before Cesarine found her- 
self locked in the embrace of her lover. 

“What a charming doctor!” exclaimed 
Fanchette Dubois. 


[The poetry sparkles with many a gem: 
e.g. the following specimens. ] 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.—BY L. EB. L. 


S.rep with honey-dews hath bound her, 
Sleep unwaked by day ; 
Through the forest growing round her 
None may take their way, 
For it is a path forbidden 
By the words of power ; 
There the beauty must be hidden 
Till the appointed hour ; 
Till the young deliverer cometh, 
And the maiden life resumeth. 
Purple fruit and golden chalice 
Lie upon the floor ; 
For, in that enchanted palace, 
All is as before. 
There still is the censer burning, 
* With its perfumed flame tl 
ears on many years ret » 
See it still the same; 
It will burn till light re-living 
Tu those closed eyes quench its giving. 
There her ivory lute, too, sluambers 
On the haunted ground. 
Silent are its once sweet numbers, 
Like all t! 3 


Round the graceful head : 
Changeth not that rosy shade, 
Stirreth not that acburn braid. 
Hath the wild west wind then only 

Leave to come and weep ? 

Is the lovely one left lonely 

To her charmed sleep ? 

No, when yon full moon has risen 

O'er the azure luke, 

Cometh one to that sweet prison 
For rs sake ; 
On that only moonlit hour 
Hath the gentle fairy power. 
Then she calls fair spirits nigh her, 
e.. - one with a amg 
with sweet thoughts to su her, 

And those shadows seem vely 
Real as life, but that each vision 

Hath a lovelier ray, 
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that tale 

Like ‘that maiden’s sleep unwaking, 
Slumbereth woman’s heart, 

Till Love comes, that slumber breaking 
For life’s loveliest 

Ah, the heart which it must waken 

Soon will mourn its rest forsaken ! 


THE BLACKBIRD. 


Those who live in the country, and who are apt to 
awake early on spring-mrnings, when all around is 
still, aud the lark himself is yet on the ground, must 
often have been charmed with the solitary song of 
the Blackbird, a brief stave of six or seven notes 
only, followed by an interlude of silence, during 
which the ear listens eagerly for a repetition. His 
broad and homely strain, ‘different from that of every 
other minstrel of the woods, and chiming in at inter- 
vals with the nniversal chorus of wild throats, is like- 
wise known from infancy to those who have been 


ture and art, the ingenious editor, Mr. 
Shoberl, may continue to maintain his Pres 





eminent position as. the progenitor o 
Annuals. : 
Frienvship’s Offering. 


[Bx unabated zeal, the Editor has this 
year equalled himself in any preceding one: 
or, if there be any difference, it is to the 
advantage of the present volume. It is, in- 
deed, a delightful miscellany of pathos and 
sentiment, mingled with the lively 
of humour. The story we have selected for 
abridgment is ] 
THE BRIDAL OF GERTRUDE. 
By G. P. R. James. 

Ar the distance of about twelve miles from 
the point at which the Necker falls into the 
magnificent Rhine, between the small and 
beatiful town of Neckersteinach, and the 





accustomed to walk abroad on spring gs. The 
yellow bill = glossy, black plumage of the same 


meadow; nor less 
pod rn which aon con of a bale on 
startled passenger, unconsciously distur! 


MORNING. 
Goxpen Bill! golden Bill! 
Lo! the peep of day ; 
All the air is cool still, 
From the elm-tree on the hill, 
Chant away ; 
While the moon Sngedee the west, 
Like thy mate upon 
And the stars before the sun 
Melt, like snow-flakes, one by one, 
Let thy loud and welcome lay 
Pour along, 
Few notes, but strong. 


EVENING. 
Jet-bright Wing ! Jet-bright Wing ! 
t glade ; 


Flit across the sunse’ 
Lying there in wait to sing, 
Listen, with thine head awry, 
time with twinkling eye, 
Wi all the wood shade, 
Birds of every plume and note 
Strain the throat. 
Till both hill and valley ring, 
Ebbing, flowing, like the 20 
the sea, 
Claims brief interludes from thee : 
Then, with swell and fall, 
= ao t through all, 
thy repeat 
Few notes, but ph ong J. Monreomrry. 


[The Engravings are tastefully varied. 
One of the most successful is Faithful Carlo, 
by Edwin Landseer, cleverly engraved by 
C. Rolls. Puss and the Poetess, by H. P. 
Parker, is a “ pretty business ;”’ the poetess 
has fallen asleep, “by the light of the 
moon,’’ Puss has overturned the candle and 
set fire to the toilet, while the imp of mis- 
chief is playing in the looking-glass. The 
Doge’s Pelace, by Prout, is a gem of 
Venice : and two or three fuiry-like subjects 
are a set-off to the substantiality of archi- 
tecture. With such success, both in litera- 


fi city of Heilbron, a deep and narrow 
gorge, lined with wood, and flanked, on 
either hand, by rocks, carries down a small 
and sparkling stream into the wider channel 
of the Necker. Following the course of 
that rivulet up towards the mountains of the 
Odenwald, in which it takes its rise, lies a 
small village domineered by one of the 
frowning castles of the ancient feudal lords 
of Germany. That castle now stands a 

ay ruin, raising its proud but shattered 
fend in the majesty of desolation, twined 
with immemorial ivy, and with its aged bruw 
crowned, by the fantastic hand of nature, 
with rich garlands of wild flowers. Thus 
have I seen it myself, catching the shadows 
of the clouds as they flitted across the sky, 
whilst the humbler village, that has grown 
up at its feet, lay smiling in the calm sun- 
shine. 

It was a pretty village, and a peaceful 
spot, for the inhabitants paid highly for the 
protection of their lords above, and, in gene- 
ral, obtained it in due measure, so thut the 
evil days they knew were few. Each cot- 
tage stood by itself, surrounded by the host 
of apple trees, which still distinguishes that 
part of the world: each had its littie gurden 
of herbs and fruit; each had its little 
tion of allotted woodland. Little variety 
existed amongst the houses; some were 
larger, and some were smaller, but all were 
built very nearly on the same » and the 
only two which distinguished Weactaena at 
all from the rest, were those of the paster of 
the place, and of the forester of Count Er- 
lach. The latter was a wealthy man, as the 
affairs of the village went. He had been a 
great favourite with his lord, who was one 
of the best of the nobles of those days ; und 
under him, Miiller, the forester, hud accu- 
mulated no insignificant wealth. On the 
death of the old lord, no immediate ehange 
was perceptible. The peasantry, however, 
and the old retainers, the good seneschal 
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of the castle, the lieutenant commanding the 

soldiers, the forester himself, and even the 

fool .whose: jests or nonsense had given 

amusement to the long dinners of the old 

count, began to grumble as year after year 

cay by, ‘and their lord never made 
is appearance amongst them. 

Our ‘tale, however, refers more immedi- 
ately to the forester and his family, which 
eonsisted of three persons besides himself. 
His wife had been dead for yenrs, and he 
had never taken unto himself another help- 
mate. She had left him, however, enough 
= their love to prevent his home 

om looking desolate: two sturdy lads, who 
soon grew up iato stout and powerful men; 
and one fair girl, who, from a pretty child, 
rose, day by duy, into fresh beauties, till she 
ended in becoming the envy of all the wo- 
men’s hearts, and the admiration of all the 
men throughout the country round. 

The eldest son was called Karl after his 
father; the second was named Wilhelm 
from the young count; and the girl had re- 
ceived the name of Gertrude, from the late 
countess, who had held her at the baptismal 
font. If the two youths showed forth, in 
their strong and stalwart limbs, the vigorous 
formation of their father, and enabled him 
to say that not a knight in all the emperor’s 
court was better formed than they were, 
whatever gentle blood the fumily did really 

sess, made itself manifest in Gertrude 
tiller, as she grew up towards woman- 

hood. 
And now it was Gertrude Miiller’s bridal 
morning, and though, amongst the youths 
of the villages round about, there might be, 
here or there, a sore heart, no one was un- 
wise enough to show his disappointment. 
In short, all the youth of her native kreis 
wished her happiness and the matron’s coif, 
as soon as might be ; but brags d of the elder 
t of the community shook the wise head, 


and th t that both old Karl Miiller and 
his daughter were doing an unwise thing. 
In the first place, they urged that she was 


very young, too Foung to take upon her the 
werious duties of a wife. But Karl said not 
a whit; her mother had been his wife at 
the same age. Besides that cogent, reason 
for her marrying soon, he had one which 
‘was more powerful still. Three weeks 
before, a youth, with several gullants in his 
train, had ridden up to the castle of Erlach, 
demanding to see its lord, though all the 
world knew, Karl observed, that the count 
was absent. This same gay, young noble, 
however, after reposing for a time at- the 
castle, had made an excuse to go down to 
the forester’s house, and had.remained there 
longer than old Karl liked. He had since 
returned twice alone, and sought by many a 


‘wile to speak to Gertrude in private. “ And 
‘I have great reason to believe,’’ the forester 
added, “ tha 


t he is the young Landschaden 
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of Neckersteinach, who halts at no step 
which may gain his own purposes. So if 
the girl is in Jove, and likes to marry, why 
let her marry at once, in God’s name.” 

Now to whom was Gertrude Miiller about 
to be wedded ? the reader may be inclined 
to ask; and did her heart go with the hand 
she was to give ? 

[The answer is, one Wilhelm Franz, a 
burgher of Heilbron, who comes to pur- 
chase timber from off the Count’s estate.] ° 

He was a very handsome youth, though 
his face was rather bronzed by the sun, in 
travelling hither end thither on the business 
of the house; and his dark, black hair, 
though cut somewhat short before, which 
the people of Erlach did not approve of, 
heud. His hand, the good people laughed 

ead. His han g 

at, because it was as white aa a women’s, 
and they asserted that it was fit for nothing 
but to hold a pen behind a desk. In some 
of their rough sports — the green, how- 
ever, he soon proved t it would give a 
bnffet which would stretch the strongest of 
them prostrate, so that nobody laughed et 
the white hand afterwards. Every thing, 
however, that he did, was done with eo 
much good nature, that no one wus offended, 
and Wilhelm Franz became a general fa- 
vourite. 

And it was Gertrude Miiller’s bridal day, 
and the sun had shone upon the bride and 
bridegroom as they went to, and came from, 
the little village church. The blessing had 
been spoken, the festivities had begun, and 
modesty and love wound a sweeter garland 
round the temples of that fair bride, than 
the richest orange-flower, that ever decora- 
ted the favourite of courts. Wilhelm trod 
proudly, and as he looked up to the lordly 
towers of the castle, rising hautily above his 
Gertrude’s humble home, his glance seemed 
to say, I envy not the lord of these high 
halls! My heart has ‘found a happier rest- 
ing-place. 

When they had entered the — how- 
ever, and he was taking hie seat by her side, 
one of the stout soldiers from the castle 
came down, and said that the eld seneschal 
had just received letters from ‘his lord at 
Vienna, and that Master Wilhelm ‘Franz 
must even leave his fair ‘bride for half an 
hour, and come up to speak ebotit the.cut- 
ting of the wood. 

‘ J will come by and by,’’ said Wilhelm, 
smiling good-humouredly. 

The man hesitated, but Gertrude whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Better go at once, Wilhelm, if you 
must go!’? and he went; but, at the ead 
of half an hoar, he returned not, aed the 
bridal y went out upon the green, be- 
neath the apple-trees, to wait for his com- 
ing, ere they began the dance. Scercely 
were they there, and Gertrude’s heart wus 
beating unquietly, when there came bursts 

















of laughter through the age and the sound 
of cantering horses, and je a gay party 
of armed cavaliors, headed by him whe had 
somewhat persecuted the sweet girl already. 

«Are we in time for the wedding, 
boors?’’ he cried, laughing loud, “ are we 
in time for the ing 2”? 

“ Too late!” replied old Karl Miiller, 
surlily, 


and depart!” ‘said the cavalier springing 
to the ground, and, advancing with Senahty 
boldness, but not without grace, he ap- 
pace Gertrade, who blushed and trem- 
- “ Wishing you all happiness, fair 
bride,”? he suid, as he bent apparently to 
kiss her cheek. But, as he stooped, he 
threw his right arm round her waist, set 
his foot ia the stirrup, sprang into the sad- 
dle, and, with the ease of one performing 
some long practised feat of the manége, he 
placed her on the horse before him, und 
struck his epurs into the charger’s sides. 
The old man and his sons darted forward, 
and one got hold for a moment of the brie 
dle rein; but a horsemen who followed the 
other brought the youth to the ground with 
the blow of a mace, and the whole party 
rode off at full speed, rouring with laughter 
at the curses and shouts of the villagers. 
One tong, loud shriek was all that the lips of 
Gertrude uttered; her heart refused to eat, 
her brain grew giddy, and she fainted as she 
lay, held on the horse by the firm grasp of 
the cavalier’s arm. After a time conscious- 
ness came, back, and she opened her eyes; 
but she saw the brown woods, and the large 
branches of the trees, and the young green 
leaves hurrying rapidly before her sight: 
recollection was too terrible to bear, and she 
once more fainted. When next she reco- 
vered, she was in a large hall splendidly de- 
corated according to the fushion of that day; 
aad two old women were bending over her, 
throwing water in her face; but, when she 
raised her eyes, the. detested form of him 
who pret her thither met her ‘sight, und 
she them again with « cold shudder. 
The women persuaded him te go away, but 
when he was gone, the words of praise that 
they bestowed upon him, and the language 
that they held to persuade the — girl 
to his purposes, made her weep bitterly. 
They assured her that he would have gone 
to seek her a week before, and would have 
prevented her marriuge altogether, had he 
not been held a. prisoner by the Palatine, 
from whose hands he had only escaped two 


days. 

“ Wretch!” she exclaimed, “ wretch !’? 
But, as she spoke, he again entered the 
room, and waved the women away. He sat 
down beside her; he gresped her hand in 
his; he-used the language of flattery and of 
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corruption to the pare ears of 
Miller. We will Hor dwell on 


ak 


pe 
he proffered ; but if he thought to 
i 


. 
i 
see 
He 
i Ri 


her hand on him. 
yy ny eae ose 
for she felt that she was utterly in 
of a libertine and a ruthless man 
she did thus think, the words he u 
scarcely found meaning in her ear, 
eye wandered round the room end 
high oriel window seeking for 
cape. It found none, however; no 
showed itself through the open lattice, 


fabetee 
erie 
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x 
i 
yi 
: 
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she saw; but « fearful resolution presented 
itself to her mind. It was evident, from all 
she beheld, that the hail in which she sat 
was high up in some tower, built the 
edge of the precipice, and 


her eye wandered wildly to the casément, 
she felt the villsin’s arm seeking to glide 
round her smail waist. With a sadden 
scream she darted from him, sprang through 
the casement, and gained the parapet that 
ran round the tower. Had that parapet not 
been there, the suden i of fear and 
desperation might have carried her resolu- 
tion into effect at once. But there it:stood, 
a barrier, easily overstepped, indeed, bat 
still a barrier between her and that terrible 
act which she meditated. She pansed to 
gaze! and found that she stood on the ex- 
treme verge of a tower, in one out of three 
castles, that, atretching along the craggy 
bunk of the Necker, overhung the waters at 
a dizzy height of many hundred feet. She 
gazed down below! It was a sight to make 
the brain turn round; the blue, thin air 
beneath, the broken rocks, jagged and sharp, 
the diminished birds skimming like specks 
over the surince of the stream. Can we 
’ ‘blame her if she with a wildly beat- 
ing heart, if she hesitated till a strong hand 


‘ her ‘arm, ‘and her over her 
Senos ?. “« Oh God, detiver 
me!’’ she sried; but the stranger answered 
with a laugh. 


« Come, come, fair maiden!’ he said; 
“ God never delivers fromthe Landschaden; 
but I thank you for bringing me here. That 
idiot wardour has left the gates » and 
there is no one in the court, J-will nail -his 
-eurs: to the door-post. What if the tecops 
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of: the Palatine were to know of such cares 
less guard:!’’ 

As-he spoke, there came the sound of a 
trumpet from the woods above, and it was 
echoed from the forest path below. A 
wtronger pasion now was roused in the 
breast of Gertrude’s persecutor; and, for 
the moment, forgetting her existence, he 
darted away, and his steps clanged quickly 
through the hall. ‘‘ Oh God, deliver me !” 
cried Gertrude again ; but she now cried so 
with better hope, and, for a single instant, 
she strained her eyes upon the part of the 
‘wood whence the sound of the trumpet had 
seemed to come. She caught the sight of 
arms gleaming through the trees, and she 
heard from the court below, the shouts of 
many voices giving loud commands for man- 
ning the walls and defending the castle. 
She could not catch the words, but she 

ed their import, and the next moment 

a loud explosion from the battlements be- 
neath her feet, followed by another and ano- 
ther,.told her that the Landschaden had an- 
ticipated attack by firing upon the ap- 
proaching parties. The tower on which 
she stood seemed to rock with the concussion 
of the art » and, in a moment after, an 
answering flash blazed through the opposite 
wood, and, with a rushing sound, a cunnon- 
ball res through the air, tipping an an- 
of the tower as it rushed by, and scatter- 
ing the. masonry far and near. Running 
round the tower, she now thought only of 
escape, and gazing into every window which 
opened on the platform, she at length per- 
ceived one that led to a flight of stairs. It 
opened. readily to her hand, and she passed 
through; and then, running down with a 
} oa step, she only paused when her head 
e giddy with the incessant turning of 

the narrow stuircase and the deafening roar 
of the artillery. Once, as she descended, a 
bright flash burst through one of the narrow 





loop-holes, and she saw the forms and fierce | 


faces of armed men hurrying about upon 
one of the battlements hard by. She feared 
almost to move lest they should see her; but 
as the roar of the guns was again heard, she 
hurried on with a beating heart, till the 
stuircase terminated with a door on either 
hand. On the one side she heard a multi- 
tude of voices as if in eager debate, and 
through the keyhole of the other, was pour- 
ing a stream of golden sunshine. She tried 
it and found it locked, but the heavy key was 
in, and turning it cautiously round, she 
drew the door back and took a step out into 
the air. She found herself in « long, paved 
way, leading from the castle to which she 
had been ‘carried, to another which stood 
beyond, perched half way up a tremendous 
rock, like the nest of a swallow, from which 
it derives its name with the peasantry to this 
day. The way was raised u a high 
causeway, partly. artificial, partly natural, 
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and battlements and embrasures on each 
side, showed it well culculated for defence. 
But, though the cannon were still there, the 
soldiers, all drawn to the side on which the 
attack began, had left it vacant, and Ger- 
trude hurried on seeking for some way to 
escape. She could find none; the walls 
were too high for her to attempt to drop 
from them, and, though the low, sinking sun 
showed her that but little time yet remained 
for her to secure her flight, she found her- 
self foiled wherever she turned. She hur- 
tied on, however, towards the other castle, 
gazing up to see if there too were any of 
those she had to fear, but it seemed, for the 
time, utterly deserted. No soldiers uppeared 
ing from the battlements at the distant 
fight: no head, protruded from the window 
announced that any human being was within. 
Hesitating, trembling, listening, Gertrude 
entered through the open door, and found 
the hall vacant, though the remains of a 
half-finished meal showed that it had not 
long been so. She then, with better courage, 
searched round the courts and walls for some 
means of egress, but every gate was closed 
with heavy locks, and all the keys were gone. 
In disappointment, almost in despair,: she 
aused and looked towards the other castle. 
he battlements were crowded, the roar of 
war was going on; but suddenly came louder 
shouts, and she saw some groups upon the 
very path she had just followed. Where 
could she fly for concealment? There was 
a flight of steps led down from one of the 
remote halls, apparently, cut through the 
rock on which the castle stood, and, not 
without a hope that it might conduct her to 
some sally-port, Gertrude took her way 
down, lighted by an occasional loop-hole, 
though the sun, sinking fast behind the 
mountains, gave but scanty beams. It led 
but to a vault, from which there was a door 
indeed, but it too was locked, and Gertrude 
set herse)f down and wrung her hands in the 
bitterness of despair. There was a window, 
but it was too small for human being to pass, 
and was grated besides with iron bars ; and 
all that it enabled the unhappy girl to do, 
was to gaze out in the growing twilight, 
and watch the groups hurrying to and fro 
upon the walls of the other castle. Soon 
that twilight faded away, and all that she 
could see was the form of the tall towers, 
peers ayey every now and then as the 
eager flash of the artillery ran along the bat- 
tlements; but after u short time the win- 
dows seemed to shine forth with an unusual 
brightness, a glare was seen through the 


‘loop-holes, a rolling pillow of yellow smoke 


rose above the white clouds that the artillery 
had caused below, and on it played a flick- 
ering light which was not like the flashing 
of the cannonade. Then came loud cries 
and shouts and execrations, borne upon the 
wind, and:the tramp of hurrying crowds, 














and the sound of the trumpet. Neurer, 
more near, came the mingled roar along the 
causeway ; and then she heard it in the 
halls above. All seemed confusion and dis- 
array, till suddenly the roar of the cannon 
was ugain heard, and she found that the 
artillery on the walls above were now pointed 
along the causeway, to drive back a pur- 
suing enemy. Trembling, almost fainting, 
she lay in one corner of the vault, when 
suddenly steps were heard descending, 
torches flashed around the walls, and, in a 
moment after, the voice of her persecutor 
struck upon her ear, exclaiming, “ Didst 
thou think thou hadst escaped me? No, no, 
fair maiden ! you shall live or die with the 
Landschaden. ‘'hrow open the door, Hein- 
rich!’ and, catching her up in his arms, he 
was bearing her forward through the door, 
which one of those who were with him had 
unlocked, to a rocky path leading down to 
the river. The horror of his touch, how- 
ever, drew a sudden scream from the lips of 
Gertrude, and, setting her down, he cried 
with a blasphemous exclamation, “ She will 
draw them hither with her cries! By Hea- 
ven I will drive my dagger into her !— 
Stay,” he continued; ‘let me look out!” 
and he took two or three steps forth down 
the hill,—“ Fire and blood!” he cried 
aguin after a moment’s pause, “ here is 
Count Erlach’s banner !’? 

Inspired with instant hope of making 
herself heard, Gertrude uttered scream on 
scream; but the fierce Landschaden bounded 
back towards her with his dagger in his 
hand, exclaiming, “ Slay her, slay her! we 
must fight to the lust or die; but she shall 
not escape !” 

A step more would have brought him to 
the vault; but, at that moment, there was a 
loud explosion above. The voices of the 
cannon. were unheard in the roar,—the 
Landschaden looked up towards the blazing 
walls ; an immense mass of stonework de- 
scended through the air, and, striking on 
his brow and chest, rolled, with his dead 
body, slowly down the rock. Gertrude 
darted forward towards a party of men ad- 
vancing quickly = the steep. There was a 
knight leading them on, sword in hand, 
with the banner of her father’s lord waving 
above his head. ‘Save me! save me! save 
me!’ cried she, and as she reached his 
knees, and clasped them with her extended 
arms, sense and thought, terror, and joy, 
and hope, all passed away at once, and she 
fell prostrate before Count Erlach’s feet. 
e es s & @ e @ e 

With the terrible sensation of one waking 
from a long swoon, Gertrude unclosed her, 
eyes, and gazed around her as some caatle 
clock was striking eleven. There was the 
light of many tapers in the room, and rich 

tapestry waved on every side, while hangings 
of white, and crimson, and gold, surrounded 
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the splendid bed on which she lay. The 
arms of the Counts of Erlach, emblazoned 
with rich colouring, ornamented the ceilings, 
and the furniture, and all around her, was a 
dream of magnificence, such as she had 
never seen before. Round a table, im the 
middle of the room, stood three persons, 
while several girls, in the garb of waiting- 
women, appeared at the other side of the 
room. The first of the nearer three was an 
old man, in the garb of a physician, pouring 
some fluid from a phial into a Venice-glass, 
and his face was turned directly towards 
Gertrude. On one side of the table, stood 
an old man, of powerful frame, clad partly 
in armour; and Gertrude knew her father. 
Those two were bareheaded; but on the 
side nearest to her, with his back towards 
her, stood one, who wore his crimson bonnet 
and high plume; beside him lay a pile of 
armour, cust hastily down, and from his 
shoulders fell an easy cloak, lined with rich 
furs, and tied with tassels of gold. 

“ This, my lord count, will bring her to 
herself, I will insure,” said the leech, as he 

ured out the medicine; ‘ she does but 
aint, though the fit is Jong and terrible!” 

“ Where can Wilhelm be?”’ thought 
Gertrude; but she hastened to relieve her 
father’s fears, exclaiming in a voice still faint, 
6 My father !”? 

All started, and turned towards her, at the 
sound; but it was not old Karl Miiller 
reached her first. That gay and glittering 
cavalier dropped at once the glass he was 
taking from the physician, derted forward, 
caught her in his arms, and pressed her 
again and again unto his heart. Trembling, 
fearful, uncertain; yet hoping, thrilling 
with fancies, it seemed madness to believe, 
she pushed him gently back, and gazed upon 
his face. ‘Itis! itis!’’ she cried, cast- 
ing her arms round his neck, ‘“ Wilhelm ! 
dear Wilhelm !’? Then, sinking back again, 
she pointed to the glittering coat of arms 
that hung above that bridal bed. 

“ True !’’ he said, * dear Gertrude, it is 
all quite true.’’ 

“ Then I know you, Wilhelm,’’ she said, 
almost mournfully : ‘* but who am I ?” 

“ Gertrude, Grafin of Erlach, my own 
dear wife!’’ replied the count; ‘ noble 
both by your father’s and your mother’s 
side, and with a dower of uty and of 
goodness worth a prince’s hand ;—you are 
mine, Gertrude, mine ‘for ever! T'o-mor- 
row I will tell you more. Now rest, sweet 
girl,—rest, and recover from all you have 
suffered. Your lover, your husband, will 
watch by your side; and, safe in his castle, 
and guarded by his care, no more such sad 
scenes shall ha » as those which have 

checkered Gertrade’s bridal-day.” 

[The poetical pieces are numerous and 
= from them we quote a ballad- 
gem— : 





“THER EARL’s DAUGRTER, 
By the Hon. Mrs. Erskine Norton. 
PART THE FIRST. 
Up rose Caerlaveroch’s gn earl ; 
oMthe It shouted 
foe for ever now 
bd prisoner shall be ! 
“ He lies within my dungeon-wall, 
orn life ree gem 
. wash awa: 
ur honour’s witherin, eS 


= What trout the elt as towers, 
aed dee r 


*Twas the of Heaven which gue him op 


Ph Py ag — to atune 


stood there, 
birder pag By thetolt old earl’s side : 
“ Alas, my lord, for his father's sin, 
May no i} to him betide ! 


Mh vee Bhan Smee Sete 
pare his young blood, I pray 
Q set him free, the death. feud stop, 
And let him wend his way !’” 
“ Now shame thee, Lad aaa 
Out on thee, child, T se : 
And, for that thow hast “area to plead, 
He dies ere break of day.” 
The Margaret was 
And wise, as she was fair; 
No maid within a thousaud miles, 
Could match Caerlaveroch’s heir. 
ba | hod 's hereditary fue * 
The So youny Lond Uoaenp, and they loved 
‘As foes had ne'er loved yet. 
It was to spy his dese f fair, 
Young Liudsay, in d isguise, 
Was wandering near her father's towers, 
And taken by surprise, 


PART THE SECOND. 
he ee ret does not sleep, 


Fearfu the tan fri o death, 
In whieh they both engage, 


Ta termuneaD w — a 
ay vy der, only by by ber site on her, 


She erage on—end gla at last 


He starts, and almont shrieks tp see 
Bot Super on hor tie iid, 

L 

Aud waruiug's in hee 


No word in-nod ehain’s unlocked, 
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“ Put up your steed, sir page, and now 
Risen wolhagen weteens 
bee ret, couldst thou think that I 
dying more than shame ?”” 


“Tag is lncseved thou art free ; 
Aad trust me, biave 


“ Yet deem it nut a lack of love,— 
For I would share with thee, 

Waut, sickuess, toil, and worse than all, 
The harsh world’s contumely,— 

“Oh, deem it nota lack of love, 
Tf one thing yet I name, 

St tilt dearer than thou art to me— 
A conscience free blame} 


He dearly loves his eae” 
pred homed hide 
ween #2 ate 
piven taguenicnes but never harm 
A hair of his Margaret's head, 
"1 will peafons say love.for thee: 
And time, perchance, ma; 


Que kiss—one long and kiss— 

Then leaped he ou hissed 

One look—one long and parting look— 
And he was gove indeed. 


PART THE THIRD. 


Caerlaveroch’s guard i’ the 
“Are watching gloomitly. maT ee 


Pp curses rise : 
The shrill-toned swell of the "larum-bell 
ten nt jes | 


Ride bard's 3 Pd ae } 
erurd emey va hewn! 7 

Caertaveroch's chief is in his hall: 
None loa on bir but fared ;— 


aod 
HN iitens ti his grizzled beard. 


im Soc eN 


In the. ‘beam shivers. 
Wey Riise Bis ake -sp firm and true? 
Roe hens 


nbow— 
saa Sint tamed thas threatening brow? 
meee ET om 

8 
Mee rod droge trickling flow. 






ae 
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Yea, there she knelt—his daughter dear, 
In penitent’s array— 

Her feet were bare, and her long dark hair 
On the stone pavement lay. 

All stood :—her eye was firm, 
But her and lip vente pale; 

Yet lovely shewed through the waving cloud 
Of her mourning veil. 


“ Father, behold the traitor here ” 
silvery tone was heard 

By each and all in that crowded hall, 
And every heart is stirred. 

With grief, amazement, shame, and rage, 
The haughty chieftain gaspt ; 

Fierce was the strife; but FNatare won 
Her outraged claim at las 


Pilg 


Lindsay with pride re Tootiten wie bride,’ 
sacred band. 


A happier pale were oever oom 
'o graee Caerlaveroch’s bowers 
Po Mow paige omy hae smiled to see 
A young lord of its ancient towers, 


[Next are some fine stanzas, by “ the 
Basket-maker,” whose genius was first re- 
cognised in Friendship’s Offering, and the 
estimate of whose promise is creditable to the 
Editor.} 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Thomas Miller. 
Tread lightly here! this is hol nd, 
apt ts bety ers 


— 
mighty dood thet bore ther een 
Names that sti ill cast a halo o'er uur pages : 
Listen! "tis Fame’s loud voice that uow complains, 
a aa ae cae ali the world 


Tint eeapuatitedl itis Dhadas semblance now: 

That was a monarch,—see, how mute he lies | 
There was a day when, on his crumbling brow, 

The golden crown flashed awe on vulgar eyes ; 
That broken haud did then a Te sway, 

And Uiqusnats, send, bine his mandates to 
Te HG eA OTD A RG SO 

ihn this nareow honea, in prowd array s 

Dirges were said, 


ug, and solemu masses sai 
And high pamet helms bent o'er him as he lay ; 
Princes and were congregated 
‘And all the pump of death assembled ronnd his bier. 


Then did bah cores ped t torches flaming wave, 
And redly athwart the vaulted gloom ; 
And white-robed boys o’er his grave ; 


And muttering de necked bay round his 


tomb ; 
Aud lovel women"did his loss deplore, 
And, with thee gushing tears bathed the cold marble 


See! at his head, a rude-carved lion stands, 
In the dark niche where never sunbeams beat ; 
_ still he folds his supplicating hauds ; 
watchful dragon crouches at his feet,— 
How oddly blended !—He all humble lies, 
‘While they defiance cast from their fierce stony eyes, 


Here sleeps another, clothed in scaly mail ; 
Beltla's vol Gohdnns whene ha loved tobe; 
vl al th pomp of Uaaig hear 1 
im allt 
A ET 
Bec and battle-axe, and all he once dear ? 
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His banner wasted on the castle wall, 
His lofty turrets sunk by slow deca 
beaten field did fall, 


His bowmen ia the 
His plames are acettaved, mad his bchewot cle 
are 
And this -crum| tomb is all he now hath 


‘Aud this is fame! For this he fought and bled! 
See his reward '—No matter ; let him rest ; 
Vacant and dark is now his ancient bed, 
The dust of ages dims his marble breast ; 


ee 


fsooeeshe Nearhat nO eeotenarct death ; 
All feelings of 
ay apa sag ype yr ene burning breath; 


And awful silence here does ever 3 


Listening, she stands, 
Bor echees sever bused emeng the mesetongedt 


And here, Time stretches out his cloudy wings, 
But never bests them, and they have turned gray 

With gowy: phot the forms of crumbling kiugs, 

marble, bokeh oe 

Wearied with watching ; fall, and ‘be 

Than the mere years of safid that gind the eternal 


Lock om those Gathie arches, wore and old: 
mouarchs loved, ‘neath them did once 


Hath even here streamed full upon a 
What figures rest against the sky! 
wie gold glories woven round each brow, 
float athwart the window's d dye, 

Rich in the colours of the ethereal 
reaking fap cunbeewadin 9 thoebaadl wares 
Ak sgiag win ond inthe ois Sng 


Pe neat te Samadi tae 

Grows sad by con: 

Thoughts move in chaius, a 

Daeg Swe oe teoy wend iin ; 
Care is arms, and io eyast bo eeen, 

Over the cllent elty-wheen the mighty slesp. 


jm of stay o First Love-letter, in 


(iiseal prayer by Goodall, bal 


oop way, Mine Halter in his Preface, 
Notices, in excellent feeling, that “ two gifted 
beings, whose talents have graced his { 
will adorn them no more !”—Miss lan, 
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iy 
the author of Sketches of Corfu; and Mr. 
Scargill, the author, of Rank ‘and Talent, 
“who -is gone down to the grave, with the 
but too common wages of the ‘literary la- 
bourer—poverty and. neglect.” Our readers, 
who, doubtless, remember several. specime 
of Mr. Scargill’s genius in the Mirror, wil 
b interested to hear that-a collection of 
ugitive ‘piecds’ig about to be ished for 
the benebt of his Widow and ‘aly 
Che Fubenile Forgetane-not. . 
(Twenry-wite in number are the tales and 
sketches, in proye and veree, which the ac- 
pe er editor, Mra. 8,.C. Hall, has as- 
sembled in the -present volume for the grati- 
fication ene of the young. Al! 
bear that peculiar stamp of eXcellent pur- 
ne beyond. amusement, .which we have 
eretofore admired in this Annual. Wit- 
ness this extract from the prefatory address.) 
Dear little Fanny, I fear there are some 
stories in this book which you can scarcely 
yet understand; but Meta, like a kind sister 
as she is, will explain what may be too dif- 
ficult for your understanding. «1 delight in 
seeing children grow-in love and harmony 
with each other. God, Fanny, Joves a 
cheerful spirit;: and he wishes you to be 
goud and appy Now, listen ‘to me: is it 
strange that, if you are not good, you can- 
not be happy; and if you are. good, you 
cannot avoid being happy ?. How. happy 
you feel when mammu-says to-papa, “ You 
should huve seen how | Fanny was to- 
day!’’ Do you remember the evening yon 
spent at the cottage, and the merry. gume 
you had on the lawa ?. And do you remem- 
r the:-pretty bluckbird’s newt inthe porch? 
I almost forget, hut I think the birds had 
flown.. The ‘poor blackbirds built their nest 
so carefully in the thick Clematis, and 
brought out. their four little ones; and we 
were in such fear: lest the cat should get at 
them, that we put hérundet ‘a coop in the 
sare When; the’ birds were nearly 





ged, the.. nest.’ to give wuy, or 
rather, the upon which the nest 
was built, for its ‘branches‘are very*slender ; 


and then we feared fhut sttinge cats would 
destroy them ; :40 wa. Dp 


: put.the young ties 
neat and all, into a wicker cage, and hung 


had themselves placed it. ‘At first the poor 

ts were in terrible, distress, an@ s a 
great outcry, and we let have the gur- 
den to themselves ; and, nu: to 
ing together. 1 saw:first of all the: mother- 
bird come with her beak. foll 


ive to each a portion, and th eee | 
Bandsome blac paps, his feathers glittering, 
and. his .yellow bill shining like a strip. of 
gold; and he, too, fed the little ones, who 
kept up an incessant chirping, asking for 
more—and more—and more—every minute. 


The young birds grew stronger each day, 
and, at last, we thought wé would put them 
under a partridge-pen on the lawn, and ob- 
serve how the old ones would behave to 
them ; they cluttered # great deal at this 
removal; bat, I am sorry to say, the sud 
part of the story is to come. Thinking the 
young birds were so safe and strong in the 
partridgespen, we gave freedom to the old 
cat, and were seated quietly in the drawing- 
room, when we heard: a great ahd sudden 
outery from the poor old birds} I‘ never 
heard such cries of distress from birds.in my 


life. We all ran, and sorty was JI to find 
that the cat had actually bitéen off the head 
of one of my little favourites! f sup; 


the silly young thing fancied that*the bars 
which restricted its flight were its enemies, 
and kept poking its foolish hill ‘through 
them, eager to escape. Of course, Madame 
Grimalkin was sent buck to prison, and the 
three birds to their ‘old cage, where tliey re- 
muined a few days*tonger under our: joint 
protest ef . a he " 
morning we chomeret that o 
birds had pushed. aside one of the bars of 
the ».and. taken away the strongest of 
their children ; then I watched more closely, 
and saw t coax the others into the great 
laurel hedge, and from that into the lime- 
tree, whose tasselled oms, I think, 
Meta said looked: so prétty. You would 
have been plensed:to see the old birds feed- 
ing their.young in: these beautiful trees ; 


watching with so-muchr“egxiety the uppexr- 
ance of a fo’; and gro he shay 
to think it neceasury to fly u ut Our ep- 
proach. You remember our. dittle Persian 


terrier, Weazel ? Well, W ep swatch, 
as we desired, to prevent:the intrusion of 


strangé cats ; and, though she is not larger, 
nor, indeed, as it aus a P ast aclp cat 
herself, yet the. birds never: away from 


her: they know the difference: between « 


by. Continue to love your papa an 

_ your: — enter firm and 
affection.» .Never jour: 
head into danger, Fike" the wit bi 
but er that, though you may, not 


Mae 


know what is wrong, be kind mamma 






does: by attending 46" 


as go; you 
will always avoid evil, and ¢ dn this 
world is more deur to A es happi- 
ness of her little girls. ‘ Adiea! ‘my. dear 
little Emeralds, I am fot quite eure ‘that [ 
do not love’you better’for thut we were born 
in the same land. Blessings be with, and 
‘remain with, you for ever ! iy: 
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